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David Fairchild Weeks 


When our friend and companion passed on 
a few days ago, he left in our hearts many ideals 
that will continue to influence our lives. May 
we observe them in the same high spirit that he 
lived them so that other lives may be better 
thereby. 

His loyalty to his friends and the great cause 
for which he gave his life was perhaps his most 
outstanding characteristic. Unswerving, untir- 
ing, steadfast in season and out of season, he 
gave of himself that his friends might find a 
greater joy and that the “boys and girls” at Skill- 
man might have the most scientific treatment, the 
best of care and their greatest opportunity for 
happiness. 

To those who knew him best there was evi- 
dent a tenderness that was so close to the surface 
that he tried to hide it from those who did not 
understand but as it crept forth it lightened | 
many a dark corner of sorrow and comforted 
many a sad heart. 

We bow in love and reverence for this lost 


friend. 
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Aby—Our Boy Problem 
Gerald Aldrich 


Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


Aby was washing the blackboard. He had just started and the 
spot stood out in bold relief from the rest of the chalk covered surface. 
The printing press also looked bright and shining as it reflected the 
sunlight from the windows for Aby had just finished cleaning the 
press with benzine. It was a fine piece of work for nowhere on the 
press could be seen a speck of dust or dry ink and then an exclama- 
tion from the teacher who had been overseeing and correcting the 
work of the other members of the class. Aby was cleaning the black- 
board with benzine! After having done a beautiful piece of work 
on the press to spoil it all by using benzine on the blackboard it did 
seem a shame and yet that was Aby’s way of doing things. 


For the sake of the board and until the teacher was free to direct 
his efforts Aby was told to stand in the corner and Mr. uttered 
a sigh of relief feeling that for the time being Aby was settled and 
the press was clean and that was something to be thankful for as a 
task accomplished by Aby was a rare occurence but the “Imp of mis- 
chief” persevered and soon the white wall against which Aby was lean- 
ing was fast becoming the background of several grotesque figures 
drawn by Aby’s printers ink and benzine besmudged hands. 

What to do with Aby? The teacher again left his work and 
gave Aby his undivided attention. First, his hands must be washed 
but if allowed to go to the washroom alone, the teacher knew the 
consequences; in fact it would afford an excellent opportunity and 
excuse for more trouble and so Mr. charged his class to be good 
and accompanied Aby to the washroom where under his watchful eye 
the cleaning up process took place and in fact until dismissal time 
Mr. gave him his undivided attention rather than risk the 
smile and knowing look which makes Aby seem to be an optimist 
when others are not. 

Something of the blackboard episode happens wherever we find 
Aby, be it cottage, school, playground or picnic, he is sure to be up 
to something unusual and everything imaginable has been tried from 
a position of trust to the most rigid supervision, all to no avail and 
we still have Aby and we are still pondering on a solution to the 
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problem which becomes more serious daily for as he grows older he 
seems to be less amenable to training. 


In order not to blame the boy too much for his present attitude 
toward life, let us go back to his birth and see what his family back- 
ground and early life has been and see if he is entirely responsible 
or is there some hereditary causes which are influencing and which 
now gives him and others so much concern and trouble. 


Aby was born in the fall of 1916. His mother was quite ill at 
the time of his birth and later became tubercular, this condition caus- 
ing her death some years later. In going over the history there seems 
to be several unstable sibs on both sides of his family. Three pater- 
nal uncles died of convulsions in early infancy. An uncle on the 
mother’s side of the family committed a crime and served a term in 
the penitentiary and two other uncles were mentally deficient. Of 
his early childhood there is very little known aside from the fact 
that during the first year of his life he was subject to several of the 
children’s diseases and convulsions. The first definite record we have 
is when he entered school at the age of six in one of the small New 
Jersey towns, his parents having moved to this town hoping to improve 
the mother’s health. 

Aby’s enrollment in school lasted just a few days and then he 
was excluded for incorrigibility. His mother died and he was later 
placed in an orphan asylum but was dismissed from this home after 
a three weeks residence and for the same reason incorrigibility. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to keep him in school but each one ended in 
the same way by having him excluded from school. He was sent to 
the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg with a record which included 
such misdemeanors as setting fires, stealing, running away, smoking, 
throwing scissors at a child with intent to “get even” and other like 
mischievous and malicious pranks. 

The examination given at Jamesburg diagnosed him as being rest- 
less, distractible, impulsive, irresponsible and subject to violent out- 
bursts of temper. 

Up to this time several doctors had given Aby examinations and 
according to the reports from these there seems to have been a real 
difference of- opinion concerning his difficulties. One doctor said 
that he was a low grade moron, extremely stupid, trainable but not 
educable. Another said that at the age of six years his mental age 
by the Binet test was 4.6 and classified him as a low grade defective. 
Still another said he was a constitutional psycopathic inferior. One 
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of his school principals insisted that he was a mental defective. Ow- 
ing to these differences of opinions the Commissioner of Institutions 
and Agencies decided that he should remain in the State Home for 
Boys at Jamesburg and here he was enrolled November 1924. 


It soon developed however that this was not quite the place for 
Aby as he was overshadowed by the bright delinquent boys and so 
he was recommended for transfer to the Vineland Training School. 
This transfer was not at once acted upon as notwithstanding his high 
mental level he was subject to enuresis. However, he was transferred 
and entered the Training School in October, 1925. Aby was now 
nine years old. He stood four and one-half feet tall, weighed sixty 
pounds had black hair, blue eyes and talked with a slight lisp. He was 
not able to read or write. He was restless but with every opportunity 
and the help of dozens of willing people it was hoped that he would 
take advantage of his opportunities and would improve in this en- 
vironment but our hopes were all too optimistic as the following re- 
ports bear out one idea; viz; Aby is Aby no matter where or what. 

A school report made in December following his enrollment in 
October, states the following facts:—“Reads well in the first reader 
and can copy letters to his father. He can march well if he tries. 
In woodwork he has started a project but he either loses or breaks 
the different pieces before the time of assembling the pieces into a 
finished article is anywhere near reached. In every classroom he 
is reported as being the noisiest boy in the room and very trouble- 
some. 

A cottage report made in January 1926 states that he is in good 
health but still careless of his habits and personal appearance. He 
is also reported as troublesome in the cottage being the instigator 
of fights and general disorder. In one thing only does he correspond 
to a normal boy and that is in his love for play and entertainment. 
This is of course a point in his favor. His work in the cottage 
shows the same carelessness as his work shown in school and it takes 
constant urging and supervision in order for him to work at all. 

A laboratory report made at about this time indicated that he 
was not making the progress which he should in view of his high 
Binet rating which at this time gave him an I. Q. of 74 and all re- 
ports made during 1926 and 1927 both from school and laboratory 
show about the same attitude and progress as he made during the 
previous year and it was decided to try him on a part time industrial 
and different schedule. 
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He was tried first as an errand boy, but after a three week’s trial 
he was given up as an impossible errand boy, too light fingered and 
irresponsible. He was then given a part time schedule in our laundry 
and here misfortune, in a very severe form overtook him. His rest- 
less spirit asserted itself and he began investigating the machinery 
to see how it worked but Alas! for Aby as notwithstanding the quick 
action of those in charge his leg received a severe injury and was 
saved only by the skillful surgery of our able doctor. Today a lift 
on his right shoe regulates the difference in length of leg, from knee 
to heel and Aby is able and ready to carry on more investigations. 
The following is typical of the remarks which he makes—At a most 
serious time during the operation upon his limb, he looked up at the 
doctor and said: “This is the first time anything like this has ever 
happened to me.” and the doctor was somewhat nonplussed as Aby 
said it, as if getting into such trouble was nothing new to him. 


During his illness in the Hospital after the first three days he 
was his same old self, welcoming every opportunity which allowed 
him to get into trouble with the other convalescing children and when 
too ill to sit up, he would say to them the things which were sure 
to cause unhappiness and dissention. When Aby was finally dis- 
charged from the Hospital everyone was of the opinion that at last 
Aby had learned his lesson and that he would now turn over a new 
leaf, be a good boy, get along better with people and be more success- 
ful on schedule. This however was not to be for he was still “Peck’s 
Bad Boy.” and as soon as he was discharged from the Hospital he 
was into trouble again. 

He left the Hospital on crutches and lived for a time at Babbitt 
Cottage, during this time the camping season opened and he was 
privileged to go for a few days but even here he was a trial to the 
camp director as his favorite diversion became tossing quoits with 
another boy but the other boy was the usual stake at which he pitched 
the horseshoes. Help out? Well he just didn’t believe in it and 
declared that he went to camp for fun, not work. Still he knew 
that the work had to be done by someone but this mattered little to 
him as long as that person was not Aby. Paring potatoes, shelling 
peas, etc. No, indeed, too much like work was his idea. 

By and by September came and with it the opening days of an- 
other school year and Aby, our problem, still unsolved. He was 
assigned to different teachers and to different lines of training until 
our possibilities were about exhausted and then the idea of making 
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him Charlie’s assistant came to us as a real solution. (Charlie as- 
sists with the care of Garrison Hall). At first the plan seemed a 
feasible one but about the third day it was a repitition of the same 
old story—Aby tired of his job began experimenting with the things 
in Garrison Hall. His chief delight being to unfasten the screens, 
leave them hanging by a thread, as it were, so that a heavy gust of 
wind took them to the ground endangering the safety of property 
and people. He also took pleasure in dropping brooms, etc., aiming 
well at worthwhile targets passing below, a child, an animal, anything 
almost pleased him. After a few days, Charlie took Aby to the 
Principal’s office, refusing to keep him another hour. 

After two more months of effort, he has been temporarily drop- 
ped from school and all outside industrial schedules and is occupied 
in his cottage during the time when suitable tasks are available for 
him to do, rubbing floors, etc., but the possibility of preparing him 
for a life of future usefulness is baffling and Aby remains our big 
problem. 


Research in Progress 
The Mental Growth of Borderline Feeble-Minded 


Elizabeth J. Jewell 
Clinical Assistant, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Previous research on the subject of mental growth has served 
to establish a method and has brought forth several theories of the 
actual shape of the growth curve. Such men as Terman, Freeman, 
Baldwin, Stern, Woodworth, Thorndike, Otis, Ballard, Peterson, Pint- 
ner, Teagarden, Madsen and Sylvester, Willard and Brooks, have 
sponsored one or more of these theories but dealt, for the most part, 
with the mental growth of normal or superior children. Indeed, with 
the exception of Doll and Kuhlmann, the growth problem of the 
feeble-minded has not received much attention. 

Likewise, the subject of borderline intelligence, as demonstrable 
by test as well as by actual life situation, has been the theme of much 
psychological study. A wealth of data has confirmed the fact that 
there is no hard and fast line separating the normal from the feeble- 
minded. The overlapping of the two categories, or the so-called 
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borderline area, forms an intricate diagnostic problem for the clinical 
psychologist. Thus, although it is obvious that there are many 
larger problems involved in the whole question in this investigation, 
we were primarily interested in the study of the mental growth of 
the particular borderline group who get into an institution for the 
feeble-minded. Mental growth at the borderline was studied over 
an eighteen-year period, through the medium of continuous Binet 
records. The purpose was to study the shape of the growth curve 
at this borderline level of intelligence, to examine at what age the 
growth ceased, and to make diagnostic implications for the group. 

The background for the investigation included a study of the 
subject of mental growth proceeding from an examination of the 
workable definitions of intelligence, through the various theories con- 
cerning the actual shape of the growth curve as measured by tests, 
and leading to a discussion of the final average age of mental arrest 
by weighing the army data and confirming evidence for fourteen years 
against such studies as presented by Teagarden, who presents the 
idea of continuous growth up to seventeen or eighteen years. Our 
decision was to accept no particular curve of growth as universal, 
but one which differed according to the degree of intelligence finally 
attained. From a consideration of the experimental material in the 
literature we were led also to accept fourteen years as the final level 
of intelligence as measured by the Binet test. 

A survey of the continuous test records at the Vineland Labora- 
tory showed that during the period between January 1, 1910 and 
January 1, 1928 there had been at The Training School 1670 cases who 
during this interval had one or more Binet I. Q.’s above the border- 
line 75. These were arbitrarily considered as borderline cases from 
the standpoint of mental deficiency. This was fourteen per cent of 
the resident population of the institution during that time. The 
number of cases used in the final investigation was, however, cut to 
fifty, on the basis of at least three years of residence, and at least 
three Binet examinations, with at least two Binet I. Q.’s above 75. 
The total number of Binet examinations for these fifty cases was 
342, averaging about one test per case per year for six years. 

The 50 cases were found to classify in four groups. The first 
group was defined as follows: 


Group I. Eighteen cases who were potentially feeble-minded on 
admission, who had early I. Q.’s of 75 or above and life ages under 
14 years, who were feeble-minded by the criterion of residence in the 
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institution, and who were subsequently feeble-minded by clinical 
diagnosis with later I. Q.’s under 75 at life ages above 14. The men- 
tal age increase was thus below the I. Q. prediction. 

The experimental work included plotting growth curves for each 
of the eighteen cases showing the life age—mental age curve, the life 
age—I. Q. curve, and the actual yearly increments of growth. The 
curves were smoothed according to Thurstone’s formula for smooth- 
ing the frequency polygon. Representative diagnostic case studies 
were made of these cases, supplementing or confirming former diag- 
noses. The differential studies made use of all available data, such 
as family history, developmental history, school history prior to ad- 
mission, institution history, and mental age development as shown 
by the tests. 

This group demonstrates the importance of potential feeble- 
mindedness as a clinical category. Growth curves of at least three 
types were found, varying, as predicted, with the final mental level 
attained. These included (1) curves which progress at a fairly even 
rate up to six or seven years and then stop developing completely, 
(2) curves which advance at a retarded rate from very early years 
with the retardation progressive rather than’sudden, and (3) curves 
which combine the two methods, advancing slowly at a progressively 
retarded rate and then suddenly ceasing growth completely. The I. 
Q.’s for this group were not constant. 

The second group was defined as follows: 


Group II. ‘Fifteen cases who tested borderline on admission hav- 
ing early I. Q.’s of 75 or above, who were feeble-minded by the cri- 
terion of residence in the institution but remained borderline by 
diagnosis, with I. Q.’s variable at about 75 regardless of life age. 

The same procedure was used with the following results: The 
growth curves showed the same variations in shape as those of 
Group I. Some cases seemed similar to those in Group I, in the 
decreasing I. Q., but in later years these did not slow up so consistent- 
ly, but rather remained fluctuating at the borderline. 


Group III was defined as follows: 

Group III. Nine cases who were borderline on admission, having 
early I. Q.’s about 75, who were feeble-minded by the criterion of 
residence in the institution but whose mental age increases were above 
the I. Q. prediction and who were not feeble-minded by subsequent 
clinical diagnosis. 
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The same procedure was used as with the other two groups. 
This group was the most outstanding in the investigation because of 
the unusual continuance of mental development as shown on the 
Binet long after the final mental levels were thought to have been 
reached. ‘This seemed to indicate that “delayed development” must 
be considered as a possible clinical category. Full case studies seem- 
ed to show no way for early diagnosis and this must be left until 
more cases of this type have been found. 

Group IV differed from Group I only in the fact that the cases 
were still under 14 years. Thus the theories of potential feeble- 
mindedness as set forth in Group I were demonstrated. The group 
is defined as: 

Group IV. Eight cases who were potentially feeble-minded on 
admission having early I. Q.’s above 75, who were feeble-minded by 
the criterion of residence in the institution, whose I. Q.’s were still 
above 75, but showed some decrease. The mental age increase was 
thus below the I. Q. prediction, and these cases were now potentially 
feeble-minded by diagnosis with life ages all under 14 years. 

Using the same procedure it was concluded that as with Group 
I, potential feeble-mindedness must be accepted as a recognizable 
category, although this group only indicated tendencies in process 
since all cases were still under fourteen years of age. 


SUMMARY 
A. Three developmental types of feeble-mindedness can be dem- 
onstrated at the borderline level of intellectual deficiency namely: 

(1) ‘Potential feeble-mindedness. This may be defined as a 
type of feeble-mindedness not recognizable through intelligence 
test at an early age. It is rather a progressive retardation, 
characterized by a decreasing I. Q. and a rate of growth not 
comparable to the average normal, accompanied by school re- 
tardation and social failure, leading to a diagnosis of defect 
which is eventually confirmed by test data. 
(2) True borderlinity. This is a growth type which would 
be accepted if the I. Q. could be taken as always constant. At 
any rate, there were found in the 50 cases several who re- 
mained fluctuating within the borderline area, showing some 
variation in I. Q. but no actual increase or decrease. 
(3) Delayed development. This is a hitherto little recognized 
type of mental growth occurring in cases outside the average 
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group. It involves a slow but steady mental growth long after 
the final mental level should have been attained, developing 
beyond the ranks of feeble-mindedness or borderlinity as indi- 
cated by Binet test, into the supposedly undisputed test ranges 
of low or average normals. This does not argue conclusively 
that all such individuals are essentially normal, but they are 
certainly so by Binet test. Implications for diagnosis could not 
be made implicitly due to the small number of cases, but clini- 
cians should be on guard for this type. 


B. As for the confirmation of any particular theory concerning 
the type of mental growth curve, this study at the borderline included 
too few cases to show anything but tendencies. However, it may be 
said that the curves which were found varied considerably within 
the groups and also varied according to the final mental level attained. 


C. The I. Q. is generally accepted as constant on the average, 
but our data concern the non-average group, with which, as should be 
expected, the I. Q. was found to be generally inconstant. It decreas- 
ed with the potential feeble-minded group, remained fairly constant 
(though with fluctuations over a wide area) with the true borderline 
group, and increased materially with the delayed development group. 


D. In studying the data for the final age of mental arrest three 
types were noted. With some of the potential feeble-minded group 
the arrest came prior to fourteen years, with the true borderline group 
it varied considerably extending as high as twenty years, and with 
the delayed development group slight mental growth continued as 
high as thirty-two years. It was common to all the last group after 
fourteen years. 


E. Delayed development as a possible clinical category was 
probably the chief contribution of this investigation. In combination 
with this it is believed that the study of the diagnostic problem at the 
borderline as illustrated by the experimental material should be con- 
sidered important. For actually in early years the data would seem 
to show that one or two Binet tests could not be taken as definitely 
prognostic, but only when supplemented by complete case studies in- 
cluding previous records, family history and social reactions, could 
a diagnosis be finally made. 
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Our Lucia 


Dorothy M. Bassett 


Psychologist, State Institution, Vineland, New Jersey 

A two and half story frame house in a fairly good section of 
one of our North Jersey cities—this was Lucia’s home. The news 
of my call early in the afternoon spread with radio-like rapidity, for 
I was scarcely well inside before I was surrounded by most of the 
women in the immediate neighborhood and many of the children. 
They apologized for the apparent disorder in the home. This was 
due, they said, to the fact the the G——— family were in the pro- 
cess of moving from the upper tenement to the lower one. 


In a crib in the kitchen lay Lucia, a hydrocephalic infant of three 
years. Her twin brother, whom I had expected to see, had recently 
died. Lucia herself was still in the throes of whooping cough. 
Busy over the wash tubs in the same room was Lucia’s new mother. 
She glanced up with a smile of greeting for she spoke no English. 
Her friends were so sorry that I had not called a day earlier so that 
I might have enjoyed the “fine wedding” which joined Lucia’s father 
to this new bride. Apparently no time had been wasted on a honey- 
moon. Mrs. G. had been a widow and brought with her two children 
to add to Mr. G.’s family of three. 

While the neighbors told me all they knew about Lucia, Mrs. G. 
went on with her work. One neighbor, who had rheumatism, 
thought that I was a nurse and insisted that I prescribe for her. She 
had been to so many doctors and spent so much money! I must re- 
turn at supper time when “he” would be at home, for he, although 
also from Jugo-Slavia, could speak English. In their halting, broken 
way they made me understand that Lucia had always been “sick in 
de head.” They thought that it was water in her head. Her own 
mother had died when she and her twin brother were born. She 
had never been able to talk. She could pull herself to a standing 
position but had not learned to walk. She could not feed herself, 
nor had she learned clean toilet habits. Emaciated by illness, her 
head appeared much larger than it was. The anterior fontenal had 
not closed. There was internal strabismus of both eyes. 

Returning after supper I found the family continuing their mov- 
ing. The men of the neighborhood had gathered to help. Long 
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mustachioed—most of them, and while I talked to Lucia’s father 
they would stop and stare—a bit of bric-a-brac in hand, like so many 
gargoyles. I doubt if they understood much of what was being said, 
but at least they were enjoying an unusual experience. As I was 
leaving, one man with a particularly long and especially black mus- 
tache stopped half way up the stairs and turned to speed the parting 
guest with a wave of the hand and a cordial “bye, bye.” 

Four days later Lucia came to us. The medical report made 
note of the following stigmata-hydrocephalus, anterior fontenal open, 
internal strabismus of both eyes, short crowded teeth, question of 
Hutchinson in central incisors, high narrow palate, adherent ear-lobes, 
sternum showing ricketic rosary, abdomen pot-bellied. Not a very 
attractive picture of a three year old child. At that time few of us 
guessed what a place this helpless little waif would make for her- 
self in the institution. 

It is to be regretted that detailed records were not kept of the 
steps by which she was taught. But just as in the average home the 
mother does not stop to record each step by which she trains her 
child, so it often happens in our institution family. When Lucia 
recovered from her malady the period of training began and has 
continued ever since. From the first everyone loved Lucia. From 
being helpless and mute at the age of three, she was taught to walk, 
talk, feed and care for herself. 

Results of a psychological examination on 3|30|27 when Lucia 
was 7 years II months old show that she had a Binet mental age of 
3 years 7 months. At that time she showed a keen interest in every- 
thing about her. She was able to help in the ward by running errands 
and carrying messages. On 2|7|28 she was again examined and this 
time her Binet score was 4 years 2 months. It was then recom- 
mended that she be placed in Kindergarten. On 7|9|28 her Binet 
mental age was still 4 years 2 months. She was then a member of 
the kindergarten group and continued training was recommended. 

About a month ago we sent for Lucia to be tested at a demon- 
stration clinic. She informed her house supervisor that Miss B. 
had asked only the smart girls to come. An evening engagement for 
her was a great treat, involving as it did a nap in the afternoon, a 
hair cut, shampoo, bath, and as she said “powder on.” What a con- 
trast to her appearance on the day of her arrival! Good food and 
care in addition to the training already mentioned had quite made 
her over. With more flesh on her once emaciated body her head no 
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longer appears unusually large. Her beautiful brown eyes now 
show only a slight strabismus. Her soft light hair shines with the 
good care it receives. Who could resist making dainty little dresses 
for such an attractive and responsive child? It was with great pride 
that she told us who made the dress she was wearing that night. 


During the examination she was interesting and interested. She 
played up to her audience without being “smart.” Some of her 
school work—part of the alphabet printed, a picture colored with 
crayons, and a kindergarten sewing card were exhibited much to 
Lucia’s delight. We are glad that we remembered to tell her audi- 
ence also how well she had learned to dance! 


Recently she came to the office of the Superintendent to ask him 
for a winter coat. “And what did you do when he said you might 
have one?” we asked. “I said ‘thank you’ and kissed him,” was her 
reply. Stroking the fur on her collar and cuffs she was anxious for 
me to admire her “kitty.” Her appreciation extended even to as- 
suring me that she will always take good care of her coat. 


Can anyone say that our efforts have been in vain? From a 
helpless little child, who was only a misfit and care in her home, 
she has grown to be a useful and happy member of our institution 
family. The physician has diagnosed her physical condition, the 
psychologist has diagnosed her mentality, but no one has measured 
the joy which Lucia has given us in response to our efforts in her 
behalf. 





There are 29,000 feeble-minded children in the State of North 
Carolina who need special instruction not given by the public schools, 
according to Dr. H. W. Crane, director of the mental hygiene divi- 
sion of the State board. In addressing the Kiwanis Club of High 
Point, he said that the best way to make the feeble-minded useful 
is to give them instruction in handwork. One of the major objectives 
of the Kiwanis International is the betterment of conditions surround- 
ing feeble-minded children. 
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Publications of the Department of Research 
Vineland Training School 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


Apams, Nancy. The Dissenter. Training School Bulletin 25 :89-92, 
October, 1928. 

Pieces of Wood. ‘Training School Bulletin 25 :108-10, November, 
1928. 

Dott, Epcar A., KiTE, ELIZABETH S., AND JOHNSTONE, EDwarp R. 
The Problem of the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey. Trenton, 
State of New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Publication 14, July, 1928. 

JeEweELt, ExizaBetH J. Eddie Finds Happiness. Training School 
Bulletin 24:129-33, January, 1928. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Dott, Epcar A. Clinical Methods Applied to Teaching. Educatiion- 
al Research Bulletin 7:251-57, September 19, 1928. 
The Next Ten Years in Special Education. Trainging School 
Bulletin 24:145-53, February, 1928. 
School Training of Exceptional Children in Rural Districts. 
Training School Bulletin 25:49-58, June, 1928. 
The Special Class as a Clearing House. Educational Research 
Bulletin 7:295-303, October 17, 1928. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


YepsEeN, Ltoyp N. Manual of Directions for the Use of the Adjust- 
ment Score Card. Vineland, Training School Publications, Series 
1928, No. 19, November, 1928. (Mimeographed.) 

The Measurement of Social Behavior. Proceedings and Address- 
es of the American Association for the Study of the Feeble- 
Minded, 1928. Pp. 124-31. 

Measuring Social Adaptation. Journal of Juvenile Research 
12:254-60, September to December, 1928. 

Objective Estimation of Social Behavior. Training School Bul- 
letin 25 :33-41, May, 1928. : 

A Score Card of Persomal Behavior. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology 12:140-47, February, 1928. 
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GENERAL RESEARCH 


Dott, Epcar A. Outline of Research in Progress 1927-28. Train- 
ing School Bulletin 25 :60-64, June 1928. 

A Review of the Research Work of the Vineland Labovatory. 
Training School Publications, Series 1928, No. 7, April, 1928. 
GorsucH, S. CEcELIA. Research in Progress. The Adaptive Behav- 
ior of Low-Grade Feeble-Minded. Training School Bulletin 25: 

27-29, April, 1928. 

KuENZEL, Myra W. Bibliography of Research Contributions from 
the Vineland Laboratory. Training School Publications, Series 
1928, No. 8, May, 1928. 

ParTRIDGE, MirtamM N. A Study of Nocturnal Enuresis in Boys. 
Journal of Delinquency 11 :296-308, December, 1927. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Dott, Epcar A. The Control of Crime. Scientific Monthly 26:551- 
56, June, 1928. 

KuENZEL, Myra W. A Selected Bibliography on the Superior Child. 
Training School Bulletin 25 :93-96, October, 1928. 


Announcements 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio announces courses in Special 
Education during the first six weeks of the Summer Session, June 
17 to July 27, under the direction of Dr. Mervin A. Durea, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee on Child Development, National 
Research Council. Associated with Dr. Durea is Miss Helen L. 
Mansfield. 





The Summer School of Arts and Sciences and of Education at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts announces courses in 
the Psychology of Mentally Deficient, Retarded, and Psychopathic 
Children, July 8 to August 17. Professor Walter F. Dearborn and 
Dr. Ransom A. Greene, Superintendent of the Walter W. Fernald 
State School, Waverley, Dr. Karl M. Bowman, Chief of Staff, Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital, and of other specialists in this field will 
direct the work. 





The twenty-first session of the Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held at Vineland 
from July 8 to August 16. 
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We are receiving further requests for Special Class teachers for 
the coming year. 





The forty-first annual meeting of The Training School Associa- 
tion with their friends will be held Wednesday, June 12. Convening 
at 10:30 A. M. Daylight Saving Time. 





Dr. Toku Gawa, professor in the psychology department of the 
Imperial University at Tokio, Japan is a guest of The Training 
School. 

In 1921 he made his first visit to the United States as an inter- 
preter to the International Disarmament Conference in Washington. 

Dr. Gawa also served as secretary to the Japanese delegation to 
the League of Nations conference at Geneva during the summers of 
1926-27-28. He is now on a trip around the world studying social, 
economical and industrial conditions in various countries. 

Dr. Gawa will remain for several months with us to make an 
intensive study of the administrative problems in the care of the 
feeble-minded. 





The following program was presented by our Band at their an- 
nual concert on May 1, 1929 under the direction of Mr. Hugh Kelly. 


March—Blue Lodge : . i Leap 
Intermezzo—Heartsease - - - - - = * = = = - Macbeth 
Duet—Who is Sylvia? - - - - - - - = + - 4 i > 
Duets—(Junior boys with 5 months training) 

1—“Every Rose is Sweeter for the Rain” - - - - Bas : 

—“Someday—Somewhere” - - - - = - = = 1 =. 
Solo—Old Pal - = = = = = = = = © = = 2 = + Joe 
Band Selection—1l. Guard Mount Patrol - = = = = = Hilenberg 

2. Babys Sweetheart Caprice - - - - - -  Corvi 

Recitation—‘How Tom Sawyer got the Fence Whitewashed” - - Mary E. 
Junior Duet—“Little Bluebird of my Heart” - - - =- - { — > . 
Solo—Lonely Little Bluebird - - = = = = = 8 ae James W 
Cornet Solo—Wishing that Dreams would come True - - - Charlie A. 
Recitation—House by the side of the Road - - - - - - Henry K 
Band Serenade—Cunning Cupid - - - - - - - - - - Aletter 
Sketch—Wanted an Umpire - - - - - - = - - By Our Gang 
Band Dance Intermezzo—Butterflies - - = © © = = © Hrinke 
Band Selection—March—Mangnificent - - - -°¢ «© + «+ -« Crosby 
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